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What wc cal can say a great deal about us. Restrictions and 
customs involving food and drink form part of people's idea of 
their own religious, national, class, and ethnic identity; they also 
contribute to religious, national, class, and ethnic stereotypes. 
The early Christians, for example, were well known for 'meals 
of human flesh' and for drinking babies’ blood - a stereotype 
inspired by the rituals of communion. What and how someone 
euts can tnllucncc wind wc think of their background, social and 
intellectual capacity, and especially whether they seem like us 
or not. Conversely, who someone is and the group to which they 
belong, be it of gender, race, or class, can influence what and 
how we expect them to eat. It’s easy to think of many examples, 
from lager louts to gourmands, from vegetarians to carnivores, 
of food and drink contributing to cultural stereotypes. In this 
respect, the ancient Greeks and Romans were very much like us. 
They had lots of culinary stereotypes: Scythians drink beer, and 
the Germans curdled milk; every year (or so it was said) Jews 
secretly fatten and cat a Greek traveller; over-sophisticated 
Romans cal hare dressed up to resemble Pegasus; satiric poets 
live on leeks and peas. 

Even more important than what wc do eat is what wc don't, 
or won't. Por many societies, including the Greeks and Romans. 
humin flesh and blood are the ultimate taboo. Cannibalism 
produces a reaction of disgust. Perhaps just because it is shock- 
ing. however, cannibalism is frequently mentioned in ancient 
texts, and it’s worth looking at some of the circumstances under 
which it is used, and asking what purpose it serves. Why call 
someone a cannibal? It’s fairly clear that, at least insofar as 
historical peoples are concerned, the nations in question did not 
in fact eat human flesh or drink human blood. Why, then, claim 
that they do? 
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liven more savage Hum Britons 

At the most haste level, cannibalism is a manifestation or indi- 
CftfkO of bestiality. Huuutns don’t eat humans: animal.'/ eat 
humans. To express a wish to do so Nhows a deep and uncon- 
trollable savagery. It is a particularly strong image for anger and 
desire for revenge, especially in war, In the Iliad, Achilles tells 
Hector that he wishes only ‘that my spirit and fury would drive 
me to hack your meat away and cat it raw for the things that you 
have done to me’ ; and Hecuba yearns for Achilles' liver, again, 
raw. Because cooking demarcates civilization from barbarism, 
man from beast, raw cannibalism is even farther beyond the pale. 
In tragedy, we can see clearly the assimilation of war-anger to 
bestiality in the Agamemnon, where Aeschylus compares the 
victorious and vengeful Greek army to a raw-eating lion attack- 
ing Troy. 

Such savagery is not merely poetic, however. In Livy, tlie 
Samnitc tribe describe the power-hungry Romans as a people 
whose ‘savage fury will not be sated .. . unless we give them our 
blood to drink and our vitals to tear’; and after Cannae in 216 

B. C.E., a Roman soldier, deprived of any other weapons, gnaws 
his Numidian enemy ‘in bestial fury' as they lie dying on the 
battlefield. These last two incidents, though included in a book 
of history, clearly show the same, epic urge to describe anger in 
as horrific a way as possible. When the poet Lucan, in about 65 

C. E., comes to describe the Roman civil war, he uses similar 
images; Caesar’s troops are satiated with the blood of their 
Pompeian enemies, and Caesar himself - while not actually 
feasting on human flesh - has breakfast on the battlelield at 
Pharsalus, gorging his eyes on the carnage, ’his anger not yet 
glutted by the slaughter’. 

Cannibalism is an equally effective shorthand indication of 
barbarity. The monstrous Cyclops and Lucstrygonians in the 
Odyssey live somewhere between the Lotus Eaters and Circe (i.e. 
off the ’real' map), and cat human flesh, though both have almost 
human shape and both have habits that could otherwise appear 
civilized. Even gods at the edge of the known world may demand 
human flesh, as does the barbaric Artemis in Iphigenla among 
the I'aurians. 
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On menu fur t> ranis 

Cannibalism among barbarians is a matter for curiosity; it rarely 
poses a threat, unless you happen to be travelling in their terri- 
tory. Tyrants, however, or kings gone mad, may be much closer 
to home. In the ancient imagination, tyrants inevitably act 
strangely and savagely. Above all. they arc hungry , with an insa- 
tiable appetite for food, sex. wealth in short, for power. One 
of the most common metaphors for that hunger is cannibalism. 
Sometimes the tyrant does not himself consume the human flesh; 
instead, he uses cannibalism as a form of revenge, usually when 
someone has threatened his power, The revenge takes the form 
of feeding his enemy's children to the unsuspecting futhcr. This 
is most t arm liar from myths like that of Alreus, Agamemnon's 
lather, who kills, carefully dismembers, cooks, and feeds his 
brother Thyestes’ children to him. But there arc real kings who 
are said to have done exactly die same thing: one of the best 
known is Astyages, a Median king, who according to Herodotus 
punishes his disobedient lieutenant I larpagus by serving him a 
stew of his son. The fact that these are non-Greeks makes the 
story more plausible: the murder and enforced cannibalism 
emphasize the barbarian tyrant’s absolute power and bestiality. 

But tyrants can also sometimes be cannibals themselves. In 
myth, the Thracian king Polymestor prays to cal his enemies in 
revenge for their blinding him (a symbolic castration): ‘Gods, to 
gorge their blood, to rip the living flesh, feed like a starving beast, 
blood for bloodf Here cannibalism serves several purposes, 
marking Polymestor as savagely angry, as barbaric (Thrace was 
a notoriously wild place), and as a tyrant who is out of control. 
Moving ahead to Roman times, the real tyrants (better known as 
‘emperors' ) arc said to cannibalize their own subjects. Pliny the 
Younger describes rhe emperor Domilian as a ‘most fearful beast 
w'ho. lurking as if in his den. licked up the blood of his relatives, 
or emerged to massacre and murder his most distinguished 
subjects’. And one of the most lurid, shocking versions of the 
story of Atrcus and Thyestes is by the Younger Seneca, who was 
the emperor Nero’s advisor; his play, the Thyestes, is often taken 
to be a veiled portrait not just of tyranny in general but of the 
mad, uncontrollable Roman emperor in particular. 

In ancient epic, drama, and history, then, cannibalism may 
mean more than it says: it can be a metaphor for anger, for 
barbarism, or for tyranny. What happens, however, when you 
have to eat human flesh to survive? There are many stories of 
people resorting to cannibalism out of desperation. Even here, 
however, ancient writers tend to put a spin on the cannibalism 
so that it either reveals some deep-seated, hidden savagery or it 
rums people into savages. The Persian king Cambyscs attacks 
Ethiopia, so angry, according to Herodotus, that ‘he lost his wits 
completely and, like the madman he was’, marched south with- 
out proper provisions. When his supplies run out. it is only the 
news that his men have started to resort to cannibalism dial 
brings him back to his senses and forces him to return to civi- 
lization (though Herodotus does not specify what the army lived 
on during the return trip!). The army’s cannibalism is a natural 
result of Cambyscs’ insane anger and tyranny. 
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Much later, the Romans besiege the Gauls inside Alcsia A 
noble and respected leader of the community named Critognatus 
makes a modest proposal 'So now, what do I advise? Do what 
our ancestors did ., When they were forced into the towns ... 
they sustained their existence on the bodies of those who were 
too old to be of use in the campaign . . . Even if we had no prece- 
dent for such a practice, I would still judge it a fine policy to 
establish for the sake of liberty, and to hand down to our descen- 
dants.' Though Critognatus is trying to preserve liberty, which 
is also a fundamental Roman value, the narrator labels his 
suggestion as 'vile and remarkable for its cruelty' . He' s a barbar- 
ian: what else could we expect? It is interesting, however, that 
Critognnrus makes the longest speech in direct discourse in 
Caesar's Gallic wars. On the one hand Caesar condemns him, 
hut on the other he lets him speak aloud at unprecedented length, 
cither for shock value or - more probably because of the 
strange nobility of his idea. Finally, in the lirst century C.E.. for 
Valerius Maximus cannibalism shows a lack of self-control: 
‘When the Numantincs were besieged by Scipio and had 
consumed everything that could relieve their famine, as a last 
resort they consumed human bodies. Whereupon, after the city 
had been captured, many were discovered carrying limbs and 
pieces of slaughtered bodies around in their pockets.’ 
(According to the novelist Pctronhis. it was half-eaten babies 
they were carrying!) 'Due necessity.' warns Valerius, 'is no 
excuse for this: for those who could have died |i.e. committed 
suicide] there was no need to stay alive like that.' Presumably 
Romans - that is, 'people like us’ - would have found another 
way. 

According to ancient medical theory, the area where a person 
lives has a peat influence on their body, constitution, and char- 
acter. A thin or a thick skull, an ability to endure labour or a 
predisposition to laziness, can all be determined by climate. The 
same kind of logic applies to eating habits. To call someone a 
cannibal shows us something not about what they really did. but 
what they were like. It's a way of demonstrating beyond all doubt 
that someone is irreconcilably different Even in cases where 
there is no alternative, cannibalism marks you as forever Other. 
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